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passe i through, and ascendcd a long 


He st ope d an & 
winding flight of steps, till a door impeded his 
nd stood in a closet 


manties 


progress; 


hung rout 


+} 
he opened it g 1 with 


and and displaying all the graceful 
trifles ef a lady’s wardrobe. There was a door oppo 
te the one at which he had entered, which led 


uresses 


to 


he baroness’s cha:nber, where there were lighted can 


dies, anda blazing fire on the hearth. The floor 
was thickly strewn with rushes, and he could just 
perceive the high back of a chair, w the aris of the 


family wrought in the centre ; he 5 ind listene 
he heard the fatnt cry of a babe, and di red by the 
language of the nurse, that she was feeding it; tl 


there was the hush-a-by, and the 


the attendant 
on the rushes, and ‘the lovely babe would sleep,’ now 


motion of 


rocking 


In a few minutes, the sound of a foot 


announced to Holgrave that the child 
with its mother. Then he heard the curtains of the 
ed drawn, and the nurse whisper some one to retire 


was ce posite 


there 
another step across the iushes, and a door was softly 
closed, then for a few an 
silence, which the nurse at length interrupted by mut- 


as her ladyship was inclined to sleey was 


and minutes unbroken 


tering something about ‘ whether the good father had 
come yet’ Again there was a tread across the rushes, 


aad the door again was gently closed; and Holgrave, 
after a moment of intense listening, stepped from the 
In 
the baroness; the rich crimson 
hangings festooned with gold cord, the drapery tast 


closet, and entered the chamber an elevated al 


cove stood the bed of 
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in the country 
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Ww paused again. lw terring his own chi but his face betrayed no such 
iy he n but ang | fe ling; it wore only the same stern expression it ha 
m e blood they t nee the day of his | and it was only i 
’ ave suffered th t's swoln eyes and heaving breast that 
tence lo remain unfinished, and he rushe could have surmised that augat ol such ag 
t was a wicket in the rther ate, | ni y interest had occurred The oad n t 
1 outl r the domestics, v s H threw another f t upon the hearth, and, in th 
rrave had anticipated, the servitor had not closed after | same stern voice of a master, building his wife te 
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no human being was near. Lle paus nstant to | sé ;on a few dried rushes in the loft above ; wher 
consider, and then with the swiftness of deer, he lay brooding in sullen wretchedaess over the wild 
prung towards the stables, and entered the one ap- , and caring deed he had committed.’ 
propriated to the select stud of the baron. A lam; 
was burning, but the men who attended onthe horses HELEN SYMINGTON, 
were now away, quafling ale to the long life of the A TALE TWEEDDAL 
heii Che baroness’s favourite palfrey was lying in This story we copy, with some abridgement, from 
a stall; he stepped across the animal, and, after press- | Chambers’ Ed. Journal 
ing his hands on various parts of the wall, a concealed * Amidst the hills of that district of Scotland called 
door flew open, and a dark aperture was before him Tweeddale, there are many lunely vallies, which coor 


ren little 


where you may loiter for a summer's day, without see 


vte from all human ken separate regions 


ing a living thing, save a few straggling sheep, wh 





lift up their heads in seeming wonder as you pass 
Or there may rise from your foot a startled hare, or a 
covey of moorfow!, unused to such intrusion; where 
no sound reaches your ear excepting the song of the 
sky-lark, the bleat of the sheep, the hum of the wild 


bee, and the low murmuring of a burn, stealing along 
8 quiet way to | s tribute tothe Tweed. It was 
» one of t se sequester 1s} te, being a stranger in 
the country, that 1 was one day led byan old mar 
who undertook to be my guide to the best streams for 
rout-fishing. But though now deserted by man, as | 
iave described this valley, there had been a time when 


it was inhabited, as appeared from a roofless an 
ruined which the 


wild-flower had apparently crept for years. 


hut, over the walls of ivy and the 

J observed 
to my guide whata lonely dwelling it must have been 
“It was so,” said the old man; 


can make any | 


but love and youth 
und happiness once 
dwelt there, though it did not continue ; and though 
the fate of its hapless inhabitants made a great noise 


lace a paradise 


at th 
att 


1e time, it is now in a measure for 


gotten, for it is more than fifteen years since a fire was 
kindled in that lone house.” Perceiving by this that 


something remarkable had happened to the last occu 


fully fringed with gold, even to the summit, which 
was surmounted by a splendid coronet. Hi lgrave, | 
unaccustomed to magnificence. was for a moment 





awed by the splendid furniture of the apartment; but 
it was only for a moment, and then the native strength 
of his soul spurned the gaudy trappings. He stepped 
lightly across the spacious chamber; he unloosed the 
rich curtains ;—the heir of De Boteler was reposing 
in a deep slumber ona downy pillow ; beyor 
the exhausted mother, her eyes clos« 
contour of her face presenting the repose of deat! 
For an instant, Holgrave paused ; remorse for the 
deed that he was about to desent a sudden glow across 
his care-worn face— but had not the baron destroyed 
whispered the tempting apirit. He 
raised the babe from the pillows without disturbing its 
slumber 
stat 





! him lay 
d the noble 





his offspring 


he 





> In sal 





the postern, which was still unfastened, passed through | principal shepherd to the owner of this property, and | 


drew the curtains, and he reached the | 
ty, closed the secret door, and arrived at | 


piers of the desolated hut, and being tired with as- 
cending and descending the neighbouring hilla, I sat 
down, and requested the old man, who was the school- 
master of a village where | had for some days taken 
up my abode, to gratify my curiosity by repeating to 
me the story towhich he had alluded. The plac 
where I had chosen my seat was a little grassy bank, 
near the brink of the rivulet, and about forty yards be 
low the site of the little ruin, which stood on the side 
ofa hill; and the old man, having placed himself be 
side me, began his narration. 

“My occupation as a teacher gives me, of course, an 
opportunity of observing with accuracy the disposi 
tions of the youth I instruct; and I have never met 
with a girl of more ardent affections, or of better tem 
per, or who possessed more amiable qualities, than 


Helen Symir gton. She was the daughter of an ho 





nest and respectable weaver in our village, of which 
s sie grew up to womanhood, she was the pride.— 
V } r ~ . ; 

hen scarce twenty years old, she married William 
iryd 


‘on, a sensible well-disposed young man, who was 
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va ruin, but which was then by the unwearied 
t Helen eat and table habitation 
ver, in those ca fher riage, did lark 
t to the sun, tl l e el 
\ in r usehold r, as, | i 
‘ e | rwith a t ste ried son 
entto her Wi nn, whe ed with hi 
! in more tant shee] k Even when 
t s int wild s e feit no lone 
8 is pea ul y, within and without 
Wi ! her entire vd her alone; and she 
\ lintkat know ili her earthly wishe 
‘ ete Yet a this fe oe of felicity st 
reas when before t year had complete l its cir 
® she it, 1 is er eve 1 Vor r litt 
{ t tt ) with her i nt er arn 
W er s 1 descending the opposite | 
i me era nearer, t t lea herb 
shia vi herin lis caresses Phe sec 1 winte 
ft ra e here was unusually severe, but it wa 
Wi s care to guard his wife and Lis child from its 
i ) any little ings contrivances to 
re t r cottage impervious to the cold; whil 
Helen k rward eac! iv with | ing soli 
tude i evel y | t restore ito a par 
pation of it nd seated y its cheer 
hearth And thr the w r 1 ne tly | Bsc 
and tt began to anti t varied joys ¢ 
g, when the birds would ag sing around the 
cot, and all nature, awakened from its wintry slep 
would start anew into | nd joy The month of 
I ry arrived 1 the weather seemed so sett! 
ind serene, that, for two successive Sabbaths, Helet 


with her infant enveloped in her cloak, and accompa 





nied by her husband, had crossed the hills to th: 
sh church On the second of these Sabbaths 
they ‘took swiet insel,’ and walking together t 
the house of God, they conversed of a better and 
pe vorld, where they should fear no after parting 


hd as iicicn fied to he husband, Who Was elo 


quent onthis subject, she thought she had never heard 











him speak so like a minister, or seen him so full of 
holy hope. I notice this particularly, as it was a cir 
cumstance | shall have occasion to mention again. 
On the next morning after this conversation, Wil 
liam departed with the sheep from this valley for a 
distant fair. The weather wss still fine when he 
gathered his k, and bade farewell to his beloved 


Llelen for three days, promising to return on the ev¢ 








rolt ni He had never been absent from 

5 ne t twice since his marriage, and that for a 
single night each time His wite, however, express 
ei no fear from being left alone for so unwonted a 
time; for the factis, that there is in general more cour 
re in women of her humble rank in life, than in an 
ther, ure too much upied to find time for 
the indulgence of idle alarms ; nor do they meet with 
any encouragement to afiect tears till the folly be- 
cumesa habit. Neither did William experience any 
uneasiness on account of the solitariness of the dwel 
ling in which he was to leave her, considering that 


very circumstance as the principal warrant for ber 


eafety 

The weather, as I have said, was fine at the time 
of his de parture, hut in our treacheroue climate, anid 
especially in these hilly districts, there is nothing more 
uncertain than a continuance of settled weather at 


and never did it exhibit more 
transitions than during the three days of Wil 
liam’s absence. Before the shades of the first night 
had fallen on the hi rain 

sides in torrents, and swelled the little burn into a 


river. Is had disap 


that season of the year 
rapid 


the had descended their 


second nignt, the clou 





een frost succeeded, which ere morning 





rrested the water in its course, and transformed the 
ground for some distance round where we now sit 
into a frozen lake. Again, another change came o’er 
the spirit of the stortn: dark clouds began to muster 


and showers of sleet and snow to fall, till all again was 
hoary winter. But still, when night came on, there 
was seemingly, from the quietness of its descent, no 
lepth of snow, though it had fallen at intervals for 
many hours, and as the time was now arrived when 
Helen expected to see her husband, she felt no dread 
of and no sooner had she put her baby 
to sleep, than she prepared a change of garments, a 
warm supper, ‘a blazing ingle and a clean bearth 
stane,’ for her William, and often opened the door to 
listen and to look out, if haply she might discern his 
dark figure against the opposite white hill, descending 
the foot-path toward his home. She was however, as 
often disappointed, and returned again to heap fresh 
fuel on the fire, till she began to feel, first, the heart 
sickness of ‘hope deferred,’ and then the heavy pres- 
sure of foreboding evil; and when her baby waked, 
there was in the melancholy tones of the hymn with 
which she soothed him to rest, a soul subduing pathos; 
for it has been my lot to hear again that lullaby when 
it sounded even more deeply affecting than it could 
then have done. Poor Helen continued all night her 
visits to the door, till at length, just as morning began 
to dawn, she heard her name shouted out by the well 
known voice of William. Joy came to her heart, for 
she thought he had seen her, and though she looked 
in vain for him, still he was near. But again she heard 
his voice, and his words fell distinctly on her ear, ‘Oh 
Helen, Helen, I perish.’ ' 
lightning down the bank; but when she approached 
near to this spot, her progress was arrested, for the 
ice, from which the water had receded below, would 
not bear her weight. And then it was for the first 
lime she discovered, through the indistinct glimmering 
of the dawn, and by bis own words, that, on William’s 
having reached the middle of the burn, where the force 


harm ; 


and gained his own door without impediment, ‘ Mar- ' came-here with him to live in that cottage which is| of the stream below had rendered it hollow,:the ice 


LY A NE TE OEY | SEE ORR CRETE 
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> om 


yave way, and he was only kept from sinking by h 
; ‘ing is 
arms resting on the surrounding part, which was still 


firm. Again and again did Helen try in each direction 


re lim, i ite of his urgent entreati keep 
as es that | 7 hi. 

ural that he had h pes i table 

intain his position for a length of time » the 
bh 

i in Which he was wedged between th: nd 
' ! ' rs 
‘pparent thickness in that place where it { een 


h he feared to make the smallest 


( to extricate himself, lest be should go down 
tr s extremity there was only one cours« whic? 
the agunized Llelen any chance of savir g the Jie 

r husband, and that was, to seek for aid more 


own 


Meantime, William wa 


' t furnting with exhaustion from fatigue, coli 
nger; und Helen, thinking that if she could 
with some food, he would be better able to 

re his situation till she could procure assistance 


she ran to the house, and, putting some of what had 
1} intended for his supper into a small basket. she 

k a sheep crook, and, having tied astick to one end 

it. she *ked the basket on to the other end, and 
manner conveyed ittohim. At the same time 

he pushe blanket close to him with the crook. and 
ecn him draw it by degrees round his head 

. e rs, she returned to the cottage, wrapped 
her child in a small blanket, and thr wing her clo k 


i le i i ; 
und her, took it in her arms: then having taken 


hasty leave of her husband, in words which were 


half a farewell and half a solemn prayer for his 
preservation till her return, she set off on her journey 
of four miles to the next farm-house, for no nearer 
wis there a human dwelling 


Helen Symington was at all times active, but now 


1 supernatural strength seemed to be given to her; 
proceeded swiftly 


surmounting the hills with incre: 


1, in spite of her burden, she 


through the snow 


ble rapi and flying rather than running down 
their declivitics Thus she py ceeded till nearly three 
of the miles were passed; but the snow, which had 
ceased falling for some time, now again began to 


descend thickly, and was accompanied by sudden gusts 


yf wind, which drove it full in her faee, and prevented 
her seeing the different objects by which she marked 
ber way. She wandered on in this en- 
leeper parts of the snow, 


which the wind was beginning to drift into billocks 


manner, 


deavouring to avoid the 


n all sides of her; while she was almost driven frantic 
vy the fear of losing her way, and by the cries of her 


In } 





nfant vain did she endeavour to warm him, by 
pressing his limbs close to her bosum, and by d ug 

: 3 
and redoubling the cloak over bim, regardless her 
own exposure to the biting blast. He at length gave 


over crying, and, fearful that the torpor of death had 
seized him, and feeling her own strength beginning to 


fail, despair seemed to seize her, when the snow ceased 
for a short time, and she found that she had wandered 
far away from the road to the onstead which she so 
eagerly sought to reach. But thoughts of her husband 
again strung her nerves, and she once more regained 
the right direction. This happened several times ; 
and had she been alone concerned, she must have 
perished: for nothing but the energy inspired by the 
faint hope of saving her husband and child, prevented 
her from lying down todie. But whata gi of 
shot through her overspent frame, when, on looking 
up, just as a fierce blast had swept by, she beheld the 
farm-house at a short distance! New strength seemed 
now again imparted to her stiffening limbs 
reached the door, told her tale, and almost immediately 
four men, belonging to the farm, were ready to start, 
with all the necessary implements, for extricating 
William from his singular and perilous situation.— 
Helen’s infant, which had been benumbed for many 
hours, showed little signs of recovery : she however 
delivered it, though with an aching heart, to the far- 
a berevolent woman, who was herself a 
and determined, in spite of all advice and 
pposition, to return to her husband. Nor, had she 
remained, could she have served the poor infant, who 
died shortly after she left the house. 

The poor distracted wife, mounted on horseback 
behind a man, now proceeded on her way with all the 
speed the animal could exert in its toilsome journey, 
while her whole soul was absorbed in the one desire 
of finding her husband alive, of which no hupe could 
have been entertained, but for the depth of the valley, 
which, from the way the wind set, might, in a great 
measure, have occasioned it to escape the drift that 
was fast blocking up the roads, and transforming 
plains into bills. But who shall calculate the years 
of misery which Helen seemed to endure, while this 
suspense hung over her? She was, as I have sai¢, 
possessed of deep and ardent feelings, and they were 
now strained to their utmost tension. After much 
difficulty in avoiding the deeper wreaths of snow, and 
in floundering through the less dangerous, the party 
at length reached the entrance of the valley. All hese 
seemed propitious to their hopes, for the snow was 
but little drifted. ‘The men who were on foot had, 
however, by a nearer way, which the horses could not 
travel, first reached the spot where, sad to tell, though 
poor William still retained his suspended posture, the 
snow was drifted over him, and he no longer breathed. 
They had. however, succeeded in extricating the body, 
which they bore to the cot, and laid upon a bed before 


J°y 


and she 


mer’s wife 


mother 





She flew with the speed of the arrival of Helen, who, with a frantic hope still 


clinging to her heart, repeated, unweariedly and often, 
every means to bring him back to life, though foiled 
in all. Alas, poor girl! her young and ardent heart 
had loved her husband almost to idolatry, and with 
him the charm of life was fled. The epring of hope 
| and existence was dried up at the fountain head. The 
| stroke was too heavy for her to bear, and a brain fever 


| was the immediate consequence of ber great bodily 
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exertion and mental suffering l’or a considerable 


the bearing, —the hard unbend 





Jew was belore us 


time her life was despaired of; yet youth, and the in the full vigour of his malignity—the injuries upon 
natural strength of her constitution, gained a transitory him and upon his tribe saddened in his eyes, but 


triumph, and some degrce of bodily health returned, through them you could trace the dark spirit of re 


but the mind became an utter ruin, She was removed venge, glaring in fearful, imperishable ury Vhat 
as soon as it could be safely accomplished, back to our night was the starting post on the great course | pon 
village, and became again an inmate of her father’s which he was destined to run his splendid race 

house, Where | have often sat for hours listening to The second, and, perhaps, on the whole, the most 
the suggestions of her wayward fancy, where Williaw perfect of his performances, was Richurd the Third 
atill reigned paramount. Fortunately, all that bad, Richard, as drawn by Shakspeare, is b Lloody, and 
passed since the intensity of her suffering began, subtle—ambitious, daring and deceitful—amorous and 
seemed quite annihilated in her recollection, for she heartless—a courtier—a soldier—a king! All the 
talked of her husband as still absent at the fair, and varieties of the character were played upon by the ac 


still sung to her infant that hymn with which she tor, as though they were so many keys of an instru 


soothed it to sleep on the first night of her misfortunes, ment, and each difficult passage was mastered with a 
hand which only genius could stretch forth. The 
wooes Ed- 
ward's widow, in the very progress of the funeral, 

or the sweet subdued expression of her beautiful a scene generally conceived to be forced and out of 
countenance, which became daily more wan and deli 


and which has often forced the tears from my eyes 
and the sobs from my breast. No tonguecan describe scene in which the murderer of Edward 


1e touching melody of her soft and melancholy voice, 
the touching melody of | ft 


nature,— was rendered, as it is, natural and eminent 
cate, till, at the end of two years, her weakness was, ly beautiful, by the mo.t enchanting acting that ever 
so great, that she was unable to rise from her chair, | Was witnessed on the stage. As Kean leaned against 
and | was one evening sent for in haste to sce her. | the pillar, there was an easy air of confidence that 
When | entered her father’s house, I was met by the | gave assurance of success; and the woman, like a 
old man, who imparted to me the surprising intelli- | fluttered bird, could not escape the fascination 

gence that Helen had recovered her senses. I imme-| Again, the beautiful description of the night before 
diately anticipated that a change was about to take | the battle, was delivered in a manner which touched 
place, and had no sooner looked upon her than | was description into pathos. 
confirmed in my opinion. Sorrow had completed its 
work, and she was abéut to pass from our sight for 
ever. The recollection of her husband’s sad fate had titude in which he stands, with his hands stretched 
returned with her reason. But neither the remem- out, after his sword is taken from him, had a preter- 
brance of it, of her own sufferings, nor the knowledge natural and terrific grandeur, as if his will could not 
of her child's death, which sue now knew forthe first be disarmed, and the very phantoms of his despair had 
time, seemed to trouble her, for her thoughts were fixed | 
on that better country where she rejoiced that they 
were already waiting her arrival, and spoke of the 
conversation which passed between William and her 
on the last Sabbath they were together, as an earnest 
which it had pleased God to vouchsafe of their happy 


The death was desperatc 
It was well said at the time, that 
“he fought like one drunk with wounds; and the at- 


and magnificent 


a with rnng power. 


It has ofien struck us, that 
some of the fine passages of Kean’s acting suggested 
In Richard, the 
way in which he lingered at the entrance of his tent, 
drawing plans on the ground with the point of his 
sword, in the abstraction of his mind, would scem to 
meeting. I am an elder of the church, and it was in, have originated the lines in the ode to Napoleon Bo- 
that capacity that Helen sent for me to pray with her, | naparte :— 


which | did with a fervour I have seldom felt.- 


as fine passages in Byron's poetry 


But 0 
never has it been my lot to witness an appearance so li ‘ 
heavenly as she exhibited when I rose from my knees 
with her 
hands clasped, and her dark soft eyes beaming with 


She sat in her chair supported by pillows The ode was written on the 10th of April, 1814, and 
Kean had first appeared in Richard in the February 
previous, ‘The actor was, therefore, in all his Ri 


ard glory at this moment 


an expression so holy, that she seemed like some dis- 
embodied spirit, which, having been perfected by suf- 
fering, had returned to encourage and to comfort those The Hamlet* of Kean was, to our minds, all, or 
who were still in the vale of tears.—When I bade her nearly all, that it should be,—meditative, natural, and 
farewell, and promised to see her next day, it was | sweetly forlorn,—it quite took the heart captive. We 


with a presentiment that I looked upon her for the last | have seen John Kemble, Young, and others, in the 
time. And so it proved; for I was next morning in- | character; but they were formally scholastic or coldly 
formed that her spirit had taken its flight about twelve | dignified, and linpressive only " Kean looked the 

clock the night before.” young and melancholy Prince, wandering in the des- 


EDMUND KEAN, 

The decease of this celebrated Tragedian is an 

nounced. We prepare, from an article of much length 

contained in one of the recent English Journals, the 
following sketch of his professional career 


| olation of his own thought and wrecked passion. In 

him, you saw that slight words, which stirred not 
‘‘whispered the o’erfraught 
heart, and bade it break! He abandoned himsel! to 
the of the scene, and 
Shakspearian in his spirit than any other actor we 
have ever witnessed, 


those around—to him 


induvlent sadness was 


more 


KEAN is dead !— 


The interviews with Ophelia 
touching the 3 
o : which he burst into a raving rhapsody, was softened 
Thisis not the moment at which it could be ex- and was 
pected that we should either write a dispassionate | finally touched with the most delicate tenderness, by 
criticism, or attempt a quiet biographical memoir of | his slowly returning after an abrupt departure, and, 
this extraordinary man We are near to the | after gazing with inexpressibie Jove and sadness at 
loss of a mighty artist of passion and power to be able | Ophelia, gently presssing her hand to his lips. 
to tame ourselves for the one, or to be patient over the Ofthe Othello of Kean, it is almost idle to speak, 
other. as the triumph of that great tragedian over the ma- 
Kean was born, we believe, on the 4th of Novein- | jestic horrors and gloomy dangers of the character is 
r, 1787; and He 
eared as a boy-actor on the stage, and went throug his Jag 


t 
all the difficulties and dangers of a young player's life. | his Hamlet, and o‘her of bis matchless personations, 
His Richard had become 


At Drury Lane Theatre, when Kemble was in the | for some few years past. 
+ he . » ob . . .: > ° . 
height of his glory, the obscure child, the unknown | latterly something of a mechanical performance, and 
his Shylockjhad somewhat faded in its fervency. In 


beir-apparent to tho tragic throne, was used in proces- 
| ‘Othello,’ however, and particularly in the third act 


WV n, 
et 


Were oxy usituly and etrange one, it 


bil Lia lis Worl | 


down by an evident suppression of feeling 


co? 


loo 


nearly as soon as he could walk, he | fresh in the memories of all lovers of the drama 


had lost out of the cabinet of his memory, 


sions, &c. Subsequently, at the Haymarket, he de- 
lvered messages, and performed in small parts, with | of that inimitable tragedy, the passion would not let 
no advantage to himself, the company, or the audi- | him tame, and his spirit glared ouc in all its unquench- 
ence; and he was remarkable for the silence and | able and vivid fire. Those who have heard his “ Fare- 
shyness with which he took his seat in the green- | well,’ +—and which of us has not ?—can turn to 
toom,—his eye alone ‘discoursing most eloquent mu- | their hearts and feel it now—for it was uttered in that 
sic.’ Through various country theatres he passed | forlorn tone, which, once heard, can never be forgot- 
with varied success, until Le joined the Exeter compa- jten! It was the voice of cesolation broken with ut- 
ny. Here he attracted the admiration of Dr. Drury j ter bitterness. Such tones might be imagined to 
—a gentleman of taste and influence; and through | come forth, overloaded with despair, from that dread 
his interference, Mr. Arnold, ou the part of the com- | gate, above which stands the awful annunciation of 
mittee of Drury Lane Theatre, went to Dorchester, | “ All ye abandon hope,—who enter here!” What 
forthe express purpose of seeing Kean act. The re- | convulsive energy hurried him into the gloomy gu!phs 
sult of the interview was an engagement, and, in Jan- | of jealousy and passion! How did he yearn to be 
vary, 1814, he appeared on the boards of Drury. Of | incredulous and confiding !—how did he struggle with 
‘l his provincial audiences, we believe that the good | a Laocoon’s phrenzy in the coils of his serpent suspi- 
people of Exeter were most alive to his transcendent, cions! With Kean bas perished the only perfect 


merits, whilst yet they were not Hall-marked by the 
metropolis ; and the inhabitants of Guernsey have sin 
gularly distinguished themselves by disrelishing his 
acting, and literally driving him from their stage. 
Kean’s first appearance at Drury Lane, on the 26th 
of January, 1814, in Shylock, in the disastrous—we 
Were almost about td say, the most disastrous days of | 
Drury—we shall not easily forget! The house was 
‘wpty of nearly all but critics, and those who came 
in with oranges or orders; and the listlessness of the 
small spiritless audience, at the first night of a new 
Shylock, was the “ languor which is not repose,” — 
There came on a small man, with an Italian face and 
fatal eye, which struck all. Attention soon ripened | 
into enthusiasm ; and never, perhaps, did Kean play | 
with such startling effect as on this night to the sur- 
prised few! Elis voice was harsh, his style new, his | 
‘ction abrupt and angular; but there was the decis-, 
‘h,—the inspiration of genius, in the look, the tone, ‘ 


piece of passionate acting that we ever beheld ! 

The Jago of this great actor was an elaborate and 
brilliant performance; but it was too studied in its 
cunning and blackness. The fine Italian face of 
Kean, however, was here seen to great effect, and was 





* Lord Byron did not understand the character of Ham 
let, and his love of the fi ry and v hement, led him into a 





inisinterpretation of the character of Richard. In hisJouw 
nal, Lord Byron writ “ Saturday, » 19. Just re 
turned fro n seeing Kean in Richard By Jove, he isa 
Soul—Life— Nature—truth without exaggeration or di 


minution. 
nature. 


Kemble’s Hamlet is perfect; Hamlet is not 
Richard isa man, and Kean isa Richard.” 


+t The last character he attempted to play was Othello. 
Under great suffering and exhaustion, he struggled on to 
this beautiful and affecting apostrophe : 
cluded the utterance of the words—“ I well! Othello’s 
occupation ’s gone !’—he sank back, overe with th 
weight of prophetic truth upon a broken constitution, and 
never appeared more on the stage! 


and when he ron 








orn 
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an iutelleciual study fora painter The eve ked | nature a short time ago, anid his library has be« 
gh the deeds of men,” and spake acute brought over to I uurgh for sale. We have seet 
7 18 though it were capable of distinct utter catalogue of his books, which would do honour to a 
nce l : | 


arexpression of the face was perhaps t 


nical and saturnine, but it w 





1s deeply charged with 





In domeo 


jiomaniac of the secoud or third magnitude.— 


l'here are upwards of—what do you think 1.500 
lumes, and these are not made up of Tom Thumt 


and in Ma { Kean was vrand i Blue Beards, or Little Glass Slippers; but the 
im parts, a fits and starts In the murder scene st classical, scientific, and valuable tomes in the 
f‘ Macbeth,’ audint nishment scene in ‘Romeo living and dead languages. There was agreat num 
ind Juliet,” he rose int e full energy | vrandeur r in Latin, and not a few in Liebrew, Greek, Ara 
ofhis genius ui gencrally, he was hurrie uneasy, | bic, Syriac, &c. Nor were these books sel 1 for 
and unequal show alone, as many are; for Daniel M Cormick 
We cannot, in this brief paper, minutely recur to! was a man of much re iding, and an excellent linguist 
MS Various representations of other characters im | withal, as the following anecdote will attest. A v 
Shakspeare. In Lear there were passages of singu- | cancy having occurred in the Greek professorship in 
lar furcee—in Richard the Second he was, at times,! St. Andrew’s, a candidate applied to the provost ot 


‘eeply aifecting—but nothing came up to bis Othello 
Richard the Third, and Sh yle a. 

In Sir Giles Ov h,in Massinger’s vigorcus 
play of ‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts,’ 
incomparably original and grand, 
of this man-devil were grappled by the actor with a 





rea 
Kean was 


‘The daring vices 


giant's gripe, and be went through the turbulent pas- 
sion of the part, as though there were a fiend in him 
Llis walk round his daughter—she dressed up in silk 
and jewels to receive the Lord his 
searching look at her beauty, was dangerously sensual 
yet inimitably fine! His death, hke all his deaths on 
the st We Te- 
neniber it was said at the time, that his dying scene 

Richard the Second gested by an actua 
leath which he had witnessed in a near relative 


Lovel,—with 


age, was striking and true to nature 


in Was stig ! 


Kean has performed on the Loudon boards, amongst 





Dundee, soliciting his interest at the forthcoming 
The Provost, honest man, told the appli- 
cant he was unfit to judge of his qualications, not be 
ing much skilled in the Greek Janguage, but that he 
would cause the town drummer to examine him; it 
found qualified, he should then have the Provost’s sup- 
port. A messenger was accordingly despatched for 
Daniel, who catechised the candidate in presence of 
the magistrate, and found his knowledge such, that 
he pronounced him incompetent to teach the Hellen- 
ic language and letters! Daniel, like most learned 
men, was a pluralist, for, besides his principal office of 
town drummer, he was also town crier, which situa- 
tion he frequently made a safety valve to his supera- 
bundant humour and wit, to the great amusement of 
the citizens, The local prints have not made us suffi- 
ciently acquainted with this singular man’s history, 


election 





others which we do not now remember, or have al- | to know how a scholar of his status held so low a 
ready referred to, the following varied parts :—Jaffier, | place in the scale of civic honours. Perhaps, like 
The Merchant of Bruges, Sforzain ‘The Duke of | Cincinnatus, he died nobly poor upon principle. At 
Milan,’ Zanga, Abel Drugger, Bertram, Cariolanus, | all events, he has done some honour to his country, 
Brutus, Leon, Don Felicin ‘The Wonder,’ Duke | and when foreigners write the history of Scotland, it 
Aranza, the Strar , Penrudd Sir Edward will give their countrymen some idea of our national 
Vortimer, Tom Tug, Hotspur, &c. Asto some of | industry and love of learning, when told that the very 


these John Kemble had 
nut K 


ality ; and where he had to contend 


“marked them for bis own,’ 
an never failed to hit out some striking origin- 


with an establish 


town drummers of Caledonia possess libraries of 1500 





ges of the East 
The sale 


are skilled in the lang 


Peace to thy shade, Daniel M'Cormick ! 


volumes, and 


ed style, as in Penruddock and Coriolanus, he fought | of Lord Eldin’s pictures did not draw together larger 
in his own determined and furious manner, and oft- | assemblages than shall attend the sale of thy books in 
times bailled his opponents. Genius may have to, Carfrae’s. 


ride ‘fon one horse,’ but it will not ‘‘ride behind 


No one as an actor ever had the ball so completely 
at his foot as Kean had; nay, the ball at his foot wait- 
ed not forthe impelling touch—like the fairy clue 
which ran before the steps of Fortunatus, leading him 
to happiness and fame,—it speeded before him; but 


the inveterate whims of genius lured him into every 


bye-path of passion and pleasure, and hurried his 


A wearted cl | ‘ 

Frank in his nature—impetuous in his soul, he knew 
no calmness of object or enjoyment: “aut Caesar aut 
Nullus” was his motto—He must either fly or bur 

w! and he never disguised his vices or his virtues 
With the genius to have been more than a Garrick 
in his art, he had the follies and passions at times to 
reduce Him beneath a ¢ its 
He could at Drury Laneelectrity a Byron, and chill 
the blood at his heart with the fearful energies of his 
wondrous genius; and, quitting the peers, he could 
on the same evening delight the spirtés of the lower 
house with bis brilliant, dashing gaicties and acted 
Those who have seen his third act of ‘Othel- 
must ever tremble in their memories; and those 
who have heard him recite ‘ Black Ey’d Susan’ to 
the pathos of his own music, will sadden still; such 


' j a 
aimost oke in his ha 





songs. 


lo,’ 


passion and such pathos are not easily borne at the 
moment, or unremembered afterwards 


Of ‘his faults and his follies,” in private life, too 
much was pressed against him on one or two occa 


sions where they where forced into light. * * * 


Kean was a man all of impulse. Itis told of him, 
that cn returning home after the first night of his’ 
Sir Giles Overreach, his wife, in her delight at his 
success, inquired how Lord Essex (then an active 
patron of the actor) was pleased. In the fervour of 
joy at the reception which the tumultuous and excited 
‘audience had given him, be broke out with “ 
Lord Essex !—the pit rose at me!” 
rious energy— this violent impulse,—which now hurl- 
ed him to the topmost wave of public opinion,—and 
now sunk him to its hollows,—which carried him into 
the heart of Shakspeare s mysteries,—whieh broke 
open the deposituries,—ransacked ‘'the iron chest,’’ 

wherein ‘l'ragedy stored her wealth; but which 
also at a comparatively mid-day age, consumed life! 
Pgssion and imaginatton fuught their fight within him, 
and his destruction was the result. 





It was this glo- 


The fiery soul, that working tits wa | 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay 
And o’er-informed the teneme fclay! 


Generosity was prodigality in Kean, That hehad 
estimable and endearing qualities as a man, may be 
gathered from the sincere friendship which he won 
from his associates. Friends with Kean were often 
— devotees 

The death of this surprising actor took plaee at 
Richmond, on Wednesday last, at half-past nine in 
the morning. It was tranquil,—as Death generally 
after a stormy and /iving life! 

It is said, that application will be made to the pro- 


Is, 


| per authorities for permission to inter the remains of 


Kean in Westminster Abbey, near to those of Gar- 


| rick, 


Tae Crassicat DrummMer.— The Scotsman con- 
| tains the following notice of the Town Drummer of 
Dundee :—This worthy personage paid the debt ot 


|} which they call the ‘javjav.’ It 


ARPRICAN SHARKS, 

In the annexed extract from the Journal of av 
officer engaged in the surveying service on the West 
ern coast of Africa, we have a display of the supersti- 
tions and debasement of the human mind when sunk 
in ignorance, that is scarcely to be credited. 


‘An Englishman cannot understand a tropical 
in; t log-days of our temperate isle would be re 
freshing moments to the toasting, stewing, enervatmg 


hours of an African purgatory ; frequently, no breath 

sweeps over the waters to cool your parched 
skin, or else it comes like ' blasts from hell,’ and you 
inhale air that almost burns the lungs, so hot and arid 
is it tempting but too fatal 
dews, and a refreshing breeze : 


Chis river a 


With night come the 


yt for thee 


3, when they are 1 
wands with ground sharks of a prodi 
gious size; and, from the respect which is paid them 
by the natives, they are quite domesticated. This, 
however much it may be admired in some animals, is 
not at all a pleasing trait in the character of a shark 

and the domestic monster of this species is quite as 
disagreeable in his mode of mastication, as his less px 

brother of the deep; but probably I shall b: 
better understood by saying, that from having proper 
respect and attention paid to them, they are quite 
fearless eat you under the impression 
t uu 7 t were ma le J . tarars The 

of Bonny worship this very sagacious and agreeable 
monster, which they call their jewjew, and seem to 
consider that the nearest way to heaven is through 
the digestive organs of a ground-shark. In conse- 
quence of this devotion paid to the shark, it is con- 
sidered a great crime to kill them; for they say, 
‘Who kill jewjew, him go dam; but who jewjew 
eat, him go com'artable ;’ an odd idea of comfort; but 


lished 


and seem t& 


inhabitants 


hacun a son gout, as our polite neighbours say. 
These animals appear so well aware of their prero- 
gative of protection, that they commit the most daring 
acts, and have been known to leap some feet out ot 


| the water to get hold of men whilst working in the 


head of the vessel, thinking, no doubt, that they were 
fit subjects to be ‘ made comfortable,’ as they had just 
undergone the process of ablution. Falling overboard 
is certain destruction, as they keep a constant watch 
upon all vessels lying in the harbour. The inhabit- 
ants hold a kind of festival three or four times a year, 
is conducted by 
taking all the canoes into the middie of the river 
when, after numerous ceremonies and absurdities 
to invoke the patronage and protection of their at- 
tentive they commence throwing them 
quantities of goats, fowls, goms, &c., until every 
monster that happens to be in the neighbourhvod 
appears satisfied; on which they return to the shore 
In return for this kindness, 
for the 


listeners, 


with loud rejoicings 
. 7 7 : ly 

the jewjew gives a protection pure ly Irish ; 
. , 2 ants 
| first native that any one can get hold of, he Stee 
any other from attacking, by ealng him himself.— 


Would that this were the oaly rite they pay to these 
Humanity is not so much shock- 


-rifice of ignorance to super- 


voracious monsters ! 
ed by the almost self-sa 
stition: but, when innocent 
passion shudders at that which she cannot prevent. 
Every year a guiltless child is doomed to ex piate with 
| its life the follies and crimes of its destroyers. The 
| poor babe is named for this bloody rite at its birth, 


| from which time it is called their Jewjew, and allow 


xe becomes a victim, com- 
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tor f Patent Inventions for March,” the fo! ving 
) t of two new poisons, so deadly in their effect 
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ost potent of destroyers :—" Professor Geiger, 
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lical experiments, succeeded in establishing some 
urkable illustrations of the active principle of hem 
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were the rooms. As [ lookedthrough them, I thought 
of the scenes in Doddington; of the Pelmams, the 
Bolingbrokes, the Hillsboroughs. The Prince had 
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“ j \ ' Holland I e, wher B is described by Erskine “ He came to 
i four milee from | n. is a ven e see me not long before he died. 1 then lived on 
> other itiot t "\ it, Elampstead-hill Come, Erskine,’ said he, holdir 
\ - ! i here, after hi this hand, ‘let us forget all; I shall soon juit this 

‘ al \ . \{ inner tage, and wish to e In peace with every body, eg 

. . +t } rar I) y ally y 1. ciprocats I the sentiment, and we 

. = ; Addison took a turn round the grounds iddenly he stopped 
oceania his marr 1 the se tra.) An extensive prospect broke upon him. He stood 
eG lot ther iy thought Ciazing on the sky, as the sun was 

es \ torw shemuighbt) setting Ah! Erskine,’ he said pointing towards it 

- It w this r he w ‘ you cannot spoil ft because you cannot reach jt 
i . | N t it would otherwise go; yes, the firmament itself you 
:. ote} tits and your ref would tear it all down.’ 1 was 

tandard of pleased with his friendly familiarity, and we went int 

acct | : wi terest to the hous sere kind feelings between us were fur 
und other remark His speeches a therimproved. A short time afterwarda he wrote that 
pritinwe geal the the the Delaware as tl ittack upon the Duke of Devonshire, Fox, and myself 
eee taug e to regard his mind 4s’ which flew all over England, and perhaps the l nited 

to Burke's ;- e samme ¢ entary power the States 

: ae f the philosophy of itics and ju Lord Liverpool was not a person to lose confi 
risprudence to practical occurrenc the same use denc » acquire Splendour of genius was not his 
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th same aptitude for embellishment, not so gor sembling able men around him His cabinet was al 
eous ulwavs chaste: tbe same universal wis-| ready strong, when, as we have seen, he encircled it 
with the names of Wellington, and Peel, and Robin 
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d aS P + een he w ser fortune it was to have had two « Is oF 
oes ‘ = , si t ha Ww ii entlemen shy of him as af as- 
inarKs ver re i J of : 
1 i S venerabie per g the he . oi. ate such i lees It was 0] n this he 
™ n { \ cr ‘ } e H rd 
t i ‘ venty-sixt ‘ t 
. ' . » even ver I t lt wes not unt hate 
r er e, went the rounds of the company ' - 
. . hour that we got home 
speaking i There was a kindliness in her man 1 , Rundell & Bridge Outeide it is 
ner, from which time had struck away useless forms gi } 
. plair you might pass by without noticing it; but 
No id she omit Around her neck hung a 
: . i enter gy the articl silver were pile mm heaps 
niniature portrait of th ing i wi { it 
mi a por r ‘ Wing ‘ is Alsel oven on the foo G Ww further into the 
scathe vt t { ven ;—a marriage ng on 
tied oe the masses increast Ir a room up-stairs, there 
in one of his palaces—he the lonely suflering tenant AER 
| . part of adinner service in course of manu ure 
ther but the portrait was a token super rt \ Bs ae 
' ; . Phe tof an entire service varied f » thirty t 
, : nee ’ | fifty t 8 sterling rding tot 
sie ; . { workmanship; someti 8 
al pair ha \ ethe . s cliiichnn tet the athe 4 
” i 
mh ane I . Vou ve er € iin h ust been finishe i for a customer at fourteer hun 
terest wher | not b yt Jonathrone? 
Sra _—— ‘ iIred pounds A dress sword for another customer 
Vr. f and the income tax Ihe | was shown: the cost was four thousand guineas.— 
income tax being mentioned, he remarked, that having  Qther specimens of luxury might be mentioned, in- 
» } “oul , viekded |» : 
rhe it once, they could bear it again; it ylelded  ¢)yding ambassadors’ snuff-boxes of gold and diamonds 
fifteen millions a year, which would be good for a new The proprietors were extremely civil; for ] gave trou- 
m of three | Ire: ions ea 
toan of three hundred millior ble only from « sity If you purchas¢ but a pin 
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' ' ' ~~ e 
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seclusion the moment no matter how far ofi.’ 


veauty in villas near London.—— His quick eye was — 

ut others.— INFANT EDUCATION. 
Occasionally, he had touches of pleasantry. He asked Y PHILOPAIDIA, 

for Mr. Pinkney of Maryland. ‘I once,’ said he, ‘had Impressions received in early life, exert a mighty 
a sk influence in the formation of The fact, 
me; I said there was no such a word as influential, Often celebrated in poetry, is established by accurate 


: tahalie 
in America, that it was. and long-continued observation, and its disbe lief would 
originally carried over from England 


Still its practical ef- 
remarked, that 


bring it back 


the gates closed; a common | home 


all round the table; his aim to draw 


character 





nish with him about language, but he worsted 





but he convinced me 
Lord Staflord 
they ought to 


ex 
be a betrayal of wilful ignorance 
fect is but rare and transient; hence children of all 
classes suffer much at an extremely critical period, 
and to this may be attributed many of the errors and 


it was 50 
‘Yes 
good word, and I know no reason why it should have 
remained in America, but that we lost the thing A 
library W hen 
found 


good a one, 


said Mr. Canning, 


‘it 1s a very 


vices of after years. 
The nursery is the first school which the child en- 


was attached to the suite 
ters, there its education commences, and consequc nt- 


of rooms 
we came from dinner, some of the 
over the leaves of caricatures 
bound in large volumes. They went back to the 
French revolutionary period. Kings, princes, cabinet 
ministers, members of parliament 
in them It was 


company 
| ly it is of great importance that it should be both ap- 


propriate and judicious. As within these limits tt 
will learn much, it is not only desirable that it should 
fioured | be treated with great kindness, but that all the means 


! ; 5 sealane ite > 
a kind of bistory of England in| should be employed that are likely to develope its men 


n 
2 Need J add, 
that our accomplished host was on many a page? He 
stood by. Now and then he threw in a word giving 
new point to the scenes 
the English 


higher classes in many respects ¢ 


turning 


pastime in g 


every body 


tal powers, repress evil dispositions, and cherish and 
strengthen the moral virtues. Not that the minds ot 
| children should be forced. Nature should be follow- 
{ ed, the advantages she presents should be seized and 
repressing should be gt arded 
} against no less than what is comy ulsory and wherev- 
er doubt arises, an excess of liberty should be prefer- 
The diversities which ap- 
counted 


caricature for five and twenty years. 


It is among the contradic- 


tions of improved, what is 






that, shy and sensitive as the 
e, perhaps beyond 
any other people, they are utterly indifferent to thes¢ 
kind of attacks Their public men also exclud 
politics from private life. You see persons of opposite 
parties mingling together.” 





red to too much restraint 
pear among fanilies are more satisfactorily a¢ 1 
| for from a neglect or observance of these constucra: 
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tions than from any original difference assumed to ex 
jst in the mental constitution. ‘Those child: 
are most judiciously treated generally turn out the 





en who 


best; while it would be easy to prove that much of 


what is deploredin maturity isthe natural consequence 


f the neglect or mal-administration ot early diserpiine 


Passing from the higher to the lower ¢ 


ciety, we have, in this fact, one means of a unting 
for the extent of juvenile delinquency Many insti 
tutions have been established and supported by active 
wnevolence for the instruction of the children of the 
wx; and it may be fully demonstrated that great 
venefit has been the result. But two things, it shoul 
remembered, have limited their succes e is 
ey are as yel OY no means commenzura with 
vecessity that prevail and the other is, (hat the 
ildren to whom they are designed to teu 


that is good have previously learned much that is 


evil Schools must yet be immense ly increa ed i 
number before they will be able to admit all who need 
instruction; and their effect will be proportionably 
must be expencde 
n pulling down rather than in building up, in erad 


iting rather than in planting. 


small, solong as time and labour 


A due consideration of these circumstances wil! 
' 


completely exculpate those who are often rashly and 
ignorantly censured; and will shew that the increase 


of crime does not arise from a diffusion of knowledge 











but from unchecked and revolting ignorance. From 
the mass in which this appears nothing good can, in 
eed, be fairly expected. 

To select a case ; the home of the child, if a name 


; 
so endeared can be given to such a spot, is the abod 


of squalid poverty, filth, intemperance, and evil dis 
position ; of whatever is debasing heis every day 
and every wakefu: hour the auditor and the witness ; 
while nothing either corrective or improving ever 


meets his eye or ear. His play-ground is the lance 
the alley, the street; here he finds ass ites, and the 


demoralizing process continues and advances. The 
lies he has heard he employs, the oaths with which 
be is familiar he repeats, and the deceptions and 
frauds into which he has been initiated, he practises 
What he wants ho naturally wishes to obtain: with 
the stronger he by manauvering, with 
the weaker by violence It may be he becomes the 
agent of practised thieves, who often employ children 


succeeds 


in their depredations ; or he may learn from his ¢ 


m 
panions how to invade the property of others, and 
lollow their plans, for atime, with impunity. Should 


ic be detected, the individual who recovers what he 


was in danger of losing 


allows his childhood to plead 
in his behalf, and refrains from prosecution; and, 
emboldened by this escape, the cul; rit becomes more 
dexterous and daring. In the midst of 
however, he is seized by an ofjicer who is inexorable, 
taken before a magistrate, and committed to prison. 
Here he enters a new school of vice, becomes acquain 
ted with the arts of 


his success 


the basest of its inmates 
cludes that the worst acts are only desirable manifest 
ations of spirit and skill, and when the term for which 
he was sentenced has expired, goes forth prepared for 
greater atrocities. The attainments he has made in 
villany are doubly pernicious; for, in addition to his 
own increased corruption, he is prepared tor wider 
He who was before 
the instrument of others, becomes, perhaps, the chief 
ofa band of young miscreants, who implicitly obey 
bis commands, nobibe his spirit,and emulate his deeds 
Such a course of increasing evil, the ratio of which no 
human mind can calculate, may goon with only oc 
asional interruptions for many years, until at length 
it issues in trausportation or death. 


con 


and more deadly contamination 


Imagination has not formed this picture, it is 
sketched from life, and: to its truth, as depicting the 
state of thousands, ail who are really acquainted with 
the condition of the poor are prepared to bear testimo 
ny. Itisthen asked, where is the remedy? ‘The 
answer is, in an increase of the means of moral and 
religious culture, and especially in their applic ation at 
the earliest period at which the mind and heart are 
susceptible of impression. Let the declaration not 
only go forth, but be practically observed, that a child 
may learn what is good as soon as it is able to learn 
whut isevil. On this the middle and higher ranks 
should act in reference to their own offspring, and 
connect with these efforts of parental solicitude others 
of pure and expansive benevolence. 

or such exertions an important instrument will 
be found in what has been denominated ‘The Infant 
System.” In stating this, a distinction is intended 
to be made between the mode of instruction which 
properly bears this name, and that which is adopted 
inmany of these institutions which are called ‘ In- 


fant Schools.” The honour of their origin has sever 


al claimants; but echools into which infants in com- | 


mon with much older children were admitted, were 
first commeaced in Scotland by Mr. Owen, and in 
England by the present Lord Chancellor; though it 
's contended that their plan was primarily indicated 
by Swift, who affirmed in reference to Laputa, that 


| oured to show—first, that the erect posture is adapted 
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self, is as yet but little known, and in conse 
quence, has obtained too little honour 

hat it ought to have been otherwise will be mani 
fest from the following quotation from an ¢ jaent 
address recently delivered in the Highlands of : 
land, by George Stewart Mackenzie, Bart.:—' Ll beg 
leave to congratulate this meeting on the ippearance 
of a man, whose existence appears to be one of bene 

ent interventions of Providence for preventing the 

gradation and exalting the dignity of human na 
ture, so that it may be properly fitted for its higher 
destiny. Since ! first became acquainted with Mr. 
Wilderspin’s proceedings, | have been at aloss which 
to admire most,—lis exceeding | volence, or the 
extent of the talent and tact bv which he has extend 


ed, ln 80 Temarka 


e aimanner, the object which his 
benevolence has in view.’ 

It is not the design of this paper, written, as the 
signature intimates, by a friend of little children, to 
enter into a minute delineation of that particular sys- 
tem which Mr. Wilderspin has advised and matured 
he 


moreover, it is rendered unnecessary by his interesting 


to do so would lo occupy to wide a space; and, 





and valuable works on the subject. It must suffice 
to observe that it is not the result of a disposition to 
theorize but of eagle-eved observation, and long-con- 
tinued experieace,—that it h ved itself corm 
pletely adapted to the state hildren in various 
rades of suctety and that it ¢ bines with a due 
ttention to their health and spirits, a delightful de 
velopement and exercise ef their mental faculties, and 
the communication of much sound religious knowl 
edge drawn from its purest fount,—the holy Scrip- 
tures.—Jrish paper 
THE ERECT POSTURE OF MAN. 

Our readers, we think, will be gratified with the 
extracts, which we subjoin from a summary of a paper 
recently read by Dr. Kay, before the Bath (Eng.) Li- 
terary and Philosophical [nstitation. After a suitable 


introduction— 

“Dr. Kay made some general remarks upon the 
study of natural history, more especially that branch 
of it which embraces man and the inferior animals ; 
tracing the superiority of the formerto his ‘moral and 
As 
constituted lord of the creation, man walks forth in all 
the pride and majesty of undisputed authority—un- 
questioned supremacy 
the 


no lor 


intellectual relations with the world around him 


It is true, the lower tribes of 


t 


tyects of his despots 


animals, cts of his untimited 


sWay, rt them 


ger fawn, and gamble, and disp: 
selves for very pleasure at his feet—it is true, ‘ the 
lear of man, and the dread of man, is now upon every 
beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon 
, allthat moveth upon the earth, and upon all the fishes 
of the sea 


it is true, Shey instinctively shun his ap- 


proach, and betake themselves to their separate and 
secret places of retreat, and leave man the solitary 
tenant of the scene—or, at a distance waitand watch 
his every movement, disdaining closerinterview. All 
knows fain it were 
otherwise ; and yet, the fear which hastens flight— 
the liberty that would not be enslaved—and the cau- 
tion that prompts to watchfulness—constitute some 
of the most pleasing and 


The writer anticipated an objection 


this man and feels, and would 


interesting subjects of 


study.’ 


his 
that might be raised, as to the ‘expediency of seeking 
to establish a position generally admitted,’—observing 
very justly, that ‘ peculiarities might exist in various 
animals, and yet the precise character of these differ 
ences which constitute generic distinctions, not always 
be equally conspicuous—or, if apparent, duly apprecia- 
ted—the peculiarity might exist, and yet its specific na- 
ture be difficult ofdemonstration.’ Reference was made 
to several authors who had broached the opposite doc 
trine-—Moscati, in a paper published in 1771, and en 
titled 


sc} it J 


‘Von der Korperlichen evesentlichen unter 
e ‘Zwischen der structer der Thiere, und der 
Menschen ;’ and to Monboddo, in his well-known 
work 

In the prosecution of his subject, Dr. Kay endeav- 


| to the conformation of the human subject; and, se- | 


| the feet should have a surface sufficiently broad and 


| man.’ 


“a . . ' 
they have in every town public nurseries, where all 


Parents, except sottagers. and labourers, are obliged to 
tend theie infants of both sexes to be reared and edu- 
cated, when they come to the age of twenty moons, at 
Which time they are supposed to have some rudiments 
of docility..” 

The idea acted upon a few years ago by the indi- 
Wduals just meritioned, has roused many to effort, 


With various success; but the method of training chil- | 


deen from the age of eighteen months, or rather as 
won as they con walk, to seven years, and called the 
infant System, is the result of the judicious and perse- 
"ering labours.af ono who, evon in the metropolis, it- 


condly, that it is peculiar to man. That to preserve 
this posture, it is requisite—first, that the parts should 
be so disposed as to be maintained in a state of equili 
briam ; secondly that the centre of gravity should fall 
within the space occupied by the feet; thirdly, that 


secure for the purpose of standing. Insupport of the 
first proposition, Dr. Kay entered into a particular | 
enumeration of the principal anatomical peculiarities 
observed in the human frame ; showing the beautiful 
adaptation of each to its respective office, considered | 
in relation to the erect attitude. This description, | 
though highly scientific, would hardly, we conceive 
possess sufficient interest for the general and unpro- 
fessional reader.—The second inquiry was then dis- | 
cussed, viz, whether ths ‘erect posture is peculiar to | 
This led the writer toa brief recapitulation 
and summary of the preceding peculiarities of organi- 
zation, and to the introduction of others not previous- 
ly named. From the centre of gravity not falling 
within the space occupied by the feet—from the rela- 
tive situation and connexion of the cranium with the 
certebral column—from the particular construction of 
the inferior extremities—it was clearly proved, that 
the line of gravity must always be distorted while the 
quadruped supports itself on two feet only ; whence 
the inference was fairly deduced, that ‘ manis the only 
animal possessing the essential requisites in vhe ne- 
cessary degree. It was not denied that some animals, | 


c. g. the bear, ape, &c. might be taught to walk erect, | 
or, to assume the attitude of the more distinguished | 
biped—but it was, nevertheless, maintained, that this 
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mrsirt n i sition of ¢ ua | itinr ality 
f Ino ex lon t e general ru | 
i vel were r led, therefor 
Ist, That of all the inferior anima 
satyrus r hes nearest in its gene 
ina t 2, That this anim can and 
asiona support itself in the ere posture, though 
with apparent difficulty.—3d, That the same horizon 
t leper 





-depending posture, or that observed® by the 





quadrumand inclining, is natural and proper in the 
Ourang outang, in common with all the ape tribe.— 
ith, That though it resembles man in various parti 
culars, there exist differences sufficiently well marked, 














to show that man could never degenerate into an 
ourang-outang, nor an ourang-outang be «ev ited to 
the rank of the human species We shall conclud 
yur notice of Dr. Kay’s paper in his own words 
ititherto we have confined ourselves to the « he 
ration of man as in led to preserve the erect 

we have, as vet, Ss} ken of him as differing irom 

rute only in his external form, his outward « 
racter it there is a dignity, a majesty, it w 
seem, in the human countenance, which strhes awe 


and terror into the 


lowed 


It is true, 
with reason—it is true, genius lightens up the 


brute beast. 


an isen 


his eye—it is true, wisdom sits enshrined at 
the portals of his lips, and renders eloquent the very 


fire of 


music of his voice; but lower that stately, towering 
form—conceive nan, if it be possible, on a level with 
the brute; and what would reason avail him? 


[lis boa 
It may 
be fancy—imagination, with its fictions, may mislead 

but were the same Alinighty fiat that singled outa 
Nebuchadnezzar, and made him a very beast of the 
field — were the same power which created man as he is, 
again t 


speak by comparison) what his genius 


ed talent and commanding eloquence, what? 





o be put forth in all its energy, and in a moment 
to reduce every human being to the state of the dis 
graced monarch—from that moment, methinks, man 
would cease to lord it over the brute—the fear of him 
would go forth upon the earth no more—the hungry 
lion and the famished tiger, no longer recognizing the 
human form, would mark him out as their prey 
glut their savage appetites with his blood. 
P ¢ i Spectentanmnah 
‘) * 
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and 


eTa terram, 


THE BRIDG EWATER TREATISES, &c. 
Astronomy and General Physic s considered with re 
to Natural Theology. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Whewell, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge.* 


ference 


The present is the first of the treatises published in 
obedience to the will of the late Earlof Bridgewater, 
who bequeathed the sum of eight thousand pounds as 
a premium for the production of a work or works “ 
the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as mani- 
fested in the Creation,’’ &c. 
question, whether, in the instance, the principle of 
division of labour, adopted by Mr. Davies Gilbert and 
the right reverend coadjutors in their apportioning the 
task among eight gentlemen, eminent as they are, in 
stead of imporing it upon one alone, will be found to 
have the suc.@s anticipated. Tending all to the 
same point, although by different routes, it is scarcely 
possible fur the authors to avoid repetitions and pro 
lixity, or in their illustrations to confine themselves 
stri tly within their allotted province, Moreover, we 
think it would have been preferable to have produced 
a work in a reasonably small number of volumes, than 
thus to dilute the subject through eight bulky tomes 
The theme proposed is the noblest and most exalted 
to which human intellect can be applied, why then so 
much pains to make it tedious? Why have eight 
different portals to the temple of nature, where one 
would have sufficed?) Why disgust the reader by 
difficulty of selection, instead of inviting him by sim 
plicity of arrangement and condensation of argument ? 
In so extended a work, prolixity of detail becomes 
tiresome, and familiarity of illustration is liable to de- 
generate into flippant silliness. 

We have been tempted to make these few remarks | 
on the plan of treatises, without any reference to indi- | 
vidual essays. The fairest materials may be spoiled 
by unsymmetrical arrangement. Such is the present 
One writer must necessarily trespass on the 
province of another. Thus Dr. Prout, in treating 
of the function of digestion, cannot he!p invading the 
territory of Dr. Roget, whose subject is animal and 
vegetable physiology, unless, indeed, the devisers of 
the scheme are of opinion that that function is uncon- 
nected with anima! physiology. The plan, indeed, is 
faulty in the extreme; it could not well be worse: we 
shall therefore dismiss it, and turn to the treatise be- 
fore us 

The known talents and high reputation of the au 
thor gave an earnest of excellence, and nobly hae Mr. 
Whewell redeemed the pledge. The arrangement of 
his subject is as lucid as the general scheme to which 
we have alluded is confused. His style is clear and 
nervous, his illustrations apt, and his arguments con- 


on 


It may possibly admit of 


case, 


clusive. 

The following are extracts; the author is shewing 
the evidence of design from the stability of the solar 
system :-— | 
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i ao S not t v } i pecu 
ri in th ition of the | \ re 1 
the sun rd evidence of ‘ t is ar or 
ier La | ) it scems d t ! rit ! v he 
t i C forevi est t thatw ere 
tually i ri the innumerable possible cases of 
s } os ( by the ex ! iw { ud 
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t ri } i , t \ r r 
us s are far as We can ( ve 
ry con the existence of orgatr ul 5 
tl 1 \ this selection isso far fr ing an 
( i sor ¢ y »wwered ineans to this end, that 
inost profour nd attentive consideratior the 
properties of space and number, with all the a; 1 
ces and aids we can obtain, are barely sufficient t 
‘ us to see that the end is thus secured, and th.t 
it can be secured in no otherway. Surely the obvious 


impression which arises from this view of the subject 
is, that the solar system, with its adjustments, is the 
work of an intelligence, who perceives, as self-evident, 
those truths, to which we attain painfully and slowly, 


and after all imperfectly ; who has employed in every 















part of the creation refined contrivances, which we 
in only with effort understand n 
erable instances, exhibits to us what we should !ovk 
ul s rem able diiliculties remarkably overcome 
ft it ere not that, throu he nerfection of the pro 
vision, the trace of the difficulty is almust obliterated 
The next isa very happy illustration of the mag- 
nitude of the scale on which the universe is construct 


“If we suppose the earth to be represented by a 
globe a foot in diameter, the distance of the sun from 
the earth will be about two miles; the diameter of the 
sun, on the same supposition, will be something above 

ne hundred feet, and consequently his bulk such as 
migat be made up of two hemispheres, each about the 
size of the d e 
thirty feet from and her diameter three inches, 
about that of a cricket-ball. Thus the sun would 
more than occupy all the space within the 
moon's orbit. On the same scale, Jupiter would be 
above ten miles from the sun, and Uranus forty. We 
see then how thinly scattered through space are the 
heavenly bedies. The fixed stars would be at an un- 
known distance, but, probably, if all distances were 
thus diminished, no star would be nearer to such a 
one-foot earth, than the moon nowisto us. Onsuch 
a terrestrial globe the highest 1 be 
about 1-80th of nl 


uently only 
just distinguishable. 


me of St. Paul’s. The moon will | 


us 


much 


mountains wou 


in inch high, and conse: 


i 
We may imagine therefore how 
imperceptible would be the largest animals. The 
whole organised covering of such a globe would be 
quite undiscoverable by the eye, except perhaps by 


colour, like the bloom ona plum. In order to restore 
this earth and its inhabitants to their true dimensions, 
we must magnify them forty millioas of times ; and 
to preserve the proportions We must Increase equally 
the distances of the sun and stars from us. They 
seem thus to pass off into infinity ; yeteach of them 
thus removed has its system of mechanical and per- 
haps of organic processes going on upon its surface. 
But the arrangements of organic life which we can 
see with the naked eye are few, compared with those 
which the miscroscope detects. We know that we 
may magnify objects thousands of times, and still dis- 
cover fresh complexities of structure ; if we suppose, 
therefore, that we increase every particle of matter in 
our universe in such a proportion, in length, breadth, 
and thickness, we may conceive that we tend thua to 
bring before our apprehension a true estimate of the 
quantity of organized adaptations which are ready to 
testify the extent of the Creator’s power.” 

We give another as a fair specimen of the style of 
reasoning adopted by Mr. Whewell: — 

“The person whose mind is employed in reducing to 
law and order and intelligible cause the complex facts 
of the material world, is compelled to look beyond the 
present state of his knowledge, and to turn his thoughts 
to the existence of principles higher than those which 
he yet possesses. He has seen occasions when facts 
that at first seemed incoherent and anomalous were 
reduced to rule and connexion; and when limited 
rules were discovered to be included in some rule of 
superior generality. He knows that all facts and ap 
pearances, all partial laws, however casual they at 
present seem, must still, in reality, have this same 
kind of bearing and dependence— must be bound to- 
gether by some undiscovered principle of order—must 
proceed from some cause working by most steady 
rules—must be included in some wide and fruitful ge- 
neral truth. He cannot therefore consider any prin- 
ciples which he has already obtained as the ultimate 
and sufficient reason of that which he sees. There 
must be some higher principle, some ulterior reason. 
The effort and struggle by which he endeavours to ex- 
tend his view, makes him feel that there is a region of 
truth not included in his present physical know ledge ; 
the very imperfection of the light in which he works 
his way suggests to him that there must be a source 
of clearer illumination at a distance from him.” 

In conclusion, we have no hesitation in saying that 
the present is one of the best works of its kind, and 
admirably adapted to the end proposed : and as such, 
we cordially recommend it to ur readers. — Lit. Gaz. 





Purp.e.—B. Bizio, who as, for several years past, 
been employed in chemics/ experiments to restore the 
ancient purple in all ite original excellency, bas lately 
published a small w rk, called La Porpora rivocata 
entro iconfini de’ Rosso; in W hich he endeavors to 
prove, that the name of purp/e was applied by the 
ancients only ¢o the red colour in its various grada- 
tions Tbe illustrations of Virgil’s Georgics by the 
ate German poet Vossconfirm his hypothesis.— Jb. 
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